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POISON IVY 


Learn to Identify and 
Kill It 


One lb. of Atlacide, a dry 
powder will effectively destroy 
Poison Ivy on 100 sq. ft. of area. 
4 lb. shaker top can .$1.25 
DI BE occ cccusds 1.65 
Ferree 3.80 
Postpaid in Massachusetts 
These and 50-lb. bulk packages 
are less at our store, cash and 
carry. 
CIRCULAR FREE 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON MASS. 











ONE 


PATENTS PENDING 


A HORMONE 
POWDER 


FOR ROOTING 
CUTTINGS 


Quickly — Safely ra 
Easily 
JUST DUST 
AND PLANT 
Treat all varieties 
alike—Rootone makes 


your cuttings produce 
results. 





Send $1 for trial 
package treating 
up to 3000 cuttings 














Booklet on Request . 


AMERICAN GHEMIGAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Div. 2 AMBLER, PA. 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











SEVEN PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, for sale at 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, as 
follows: 
Herbs: How to grow them and 
I I 5 os + chant BOacaee 75¢e 
The Lawn: How to Make It, 
EEE Rae Wa ET 50c 
Garden Club Programs ...... 50c 


Begonias and Their Culture . .50c 
Rock Gardens and What to 
Grow im Them .........:... 25c 
oo ee ere 10c 
Rule Book for Exhibitors and 
Judges 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check 
or stamps 
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‘ Garden Work for Late June , 
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WISTERIAS may often be made to bloom more freely by pinching 
back the young growths several times each Summer. 

A HEAVY mulch is needed to keep sweet peas thriving. The blos- 
soms must be kept picked. 


PLANT endive and kale now for a crop of greens, which will be 
greatly appreciated in the Fall. 


CUT THE old blooms from peonies, apply a little balanced ferti- 
lizer and continue to water freely. It is in the Summer that peonies 
form their growing “‘eyes’’ for the next year. 


TRIM Spring-flowering shrubs which have just finished blooming. 
It is wise to remove the old flower heads from lilacs and rhodo- 
dendrons. 

SPRAY or dust the grape vines with a poison to kill the little worms 
found in the curled-up leaves. With only a few vines, these pests 
may be killed by pressing the leaves between the thumb and finger. 

IF WORMS appear on currant bushes, spray with arsenate of lead or 
Paris green until the fruit is formed. Then use hellebore or a 
pyrethrum spray. 

NO FULLY satisfactory method of destroying rose bugs has been 
found. Most garden makers still pick them off and drop them into 
a can of kerosene. 

ON A COOL, cloudy day lift and divide plants of pyrethrums when 
they have finished blooming. The divisions will develop into 
strong plants by Fall. 

TO ESTABLISH deep rooted sod, lawns should be watered to a 
depth of three or four inches every week in dry periods. This can 
be done by using a good sprinkler or by allowing the hose to lie 
on the ground, changing its position from time to time. 

GIVE the hardy chrysanthemums a June feeding, using a complete, 
balanced plant food, applying at the rate of one rounded table- 
spoonful to the square foot of space surrounding the plants. Work 
the plant food lightly into the soil and apply water. 

PLANT lice are extremely active this season. Millions of them are 
to be found on rose buds. Spraying with nicotine, rotenone or 
pyrethrum preparations is important. Nicotine is best used in the 
middle of the day. A strong stream of water will dislodge many 
of the insects. 

DELPHINIUM seed gives the best results if sown immediately after 
it has been ripened. It should be selected from the best plants and 
started in flats in a coldframe or in a sheltered seed bed in the 
garden. Garden makers, however, should not rely upon their own 
plants unless they have particularly good specimens. 
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JUNE 


is a very colorful month in gardens. 
We have at this time fine collec- 
tions of Peonies, Japanese and other 
late Iris, numerous Liliums, Yellow 
and orange Eremuri and other in- 
teresting hardy material in flower. 
A visit to our gardens which are 
always open for inspection will be 
enjoyable. 

Spring Catalogues free on request. 
New Bulb Catalogues will be ready 
after July 15 and will contain many 
fine, new, and unusual varieties. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
326 Front Street Vey mouth, Mass. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS BULBS 
Wholesale Retail 

You are cordially invited to visit one of 
New England’s most popular gladiolus 
fields. 20 acres are in bloom from duly 
20th to Oct. 1st, located on U.S. Rte. 1. 
main highway to Portsmouth, N. H.. 
6 miles from Newburyport, Mass. 


Write Dept. H for New Fall List. 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 














WORLD’S FINEST BULB CATALOG 
Van Bourgondien’s new, 1938 Bulb 
Catalog and Planting Guide — the 
world’s most beautiful Guide to fine 
bulbs — is now ready for mailing. 
Contains a wealth of valuable informa- 
tion about quality bulbs of proven merit, 
grown in our own nurseries at Hillegom, 
Holland. 32 pages and over 80 illustrations 
reproducing individual blooms in al! their 
gorgeous, natural colors. 
Send for your FREE copy NOW. 

VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 












Milliken’s vigorous, healthy 
California Iris give a better 
. bloom of enchanting flowers. 
Will thrive anywhere in U. S. or Canada. 
New introductions, rare varieties and wide 
color range. Safe delivery GUARANTEED. 
New 1938 catalog describes 250 varieties, 
illustrating many in full color. Write for 


FREE copy. 
Milliken Iris Gardens FREE 


Dept. B-1, 970 New York 
Ave., Pasadena, Calif. CATALOG 





New Korean Chrysanthemums 


A new race of ironclad hardiness. A boon to north- 
e-n gardens; equally good in the south. Supe b 
pastel shades, unrivalled for cutting or garden dis- 
play. Blooms extrcmelv frost resistant. 4 named 
sorts $1.00; 10 for $2.00 postpaid. 

Send for free plant and seed cata'og listing 
over 1000 hardy plants—it pronounces names. 


' E. 171 SHARP AVE.. RM. 439 
Loum uy SPOKANE: WASH. 
NURSERIES 


1300 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies and 
Hemerocallis 
CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 


Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
Van Wert 





Ohio 











INVISIBLE 
STAKES 


P LA N T SUPPORTS 


For Better Looking Gardens 


Circular on S-L-N Garden Accessories 
on Request 


W. B. ESSELEN, 80-B Boylston St., Boston 














Three favorite 
colors, pink, red and 
yellow, 1 of each, all 
yy 3 Roots (value 75c) 
= postpaid for Just 25c! 
Or, send $1 for 12 





Roots, these same 
3 colors, any number 
of each. Guaranteed to 
bloom. Burpee’s Seed and 

Bu'b Catalog free. Very low prices. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 325 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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HIS is the season when garden makers take to the road. If 

their gardening instincts are sufficiently deeply rooted, they 
will seek to gratify them wherever their wanderings may lead 
them. It may be doing them a 
service, thereforé, to tell them 
of certain events of more than 
passing importance which are 
scheduled for weeks just ahead. 

On June 21, the American 
Rose Society will devote its attention to Elizabeth Park at 
Hartford, Conn., at which time they will honor the founder 
of that garden, Mr. Theodore Wirth, with a special award— 
the society’s medal of achievement. The occasion will be one 
of special interest because Elizabeth Park was the forerunner 
of all the other public rose gardens throughout the country— 
at least 200 of them. It was in 1930 that Mr. Wirth, then 
superintendent of parks in Hartford, presented a plan for a 
formal rose garden with these words: “‘Nothing would be 
more greatly appreciated by the public than an adequate display 
of roses.’’ His plea has been vindicated by the results. Countless 
persons have found a sense of rest and a new inspiration in the 
unforgetably beautiful picture which Elizabeth Park presents 
when the roses are in bloom. 

Although June 21 will be a day of unusual importance, the 
rose season in Hartford will last from June 18 to July 4, 
according to George H. Hollister, the present superintendent. 

The rose show at Elizabeth Park will not be the only 
reason for visiting Hartford in late June, however. On the 
21st and 22nd, the Connecticut Horticultural Society, the 
garden clubs of Connecticut and the Hartford park depart- 
ment will unite in holding an early Summer flower show fea- 
turing roses in the court of the Avery Memorial. This build- 
ing, which is the city’s art museum, has a great air-conditioned 
and well-lighted court which presents an unusual 
opportunity for a large and artistic display of flower 
arrangements. The show will be open on Tuesday 
from 3 to 4:30 p.m. for members of the organiza- 
tions taking part. It will be open to the public from 
4:30 to 10 p.m. and on Wednesday from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. with a small admission charge. Mrs. Anson 
H. Smith of Dedham, Mass., a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, has been engaged 
to assist in setting up the arrangements and will 
give a lecture. 

Garden makers who are on the road in June and 
who have visited the rose show at Hartford may 
wish to continue their invasion of New England, in 
which event they will do well to visit the rose garden 
of Mrs. Harriet R. Foote at Devereux in the town 
of Marblehead, on the North Shore, about 18 miles 
from Boston. Mrs. Foote is a noted rosarian and 
has many of the newer varieties which are grown 
extremely well, although no attempt at design is 


When Garden Makers 
Take to the Road 


The climbing roses at Elizabeth Park in Hartford, Conn., will be at 
their best in late June. 


made in her garden. Probably this issue of Horticulture will 
reach its readers too late for them to plan a trip to Boston for 
the annual peony exhibition at Horticultural Hall, opening 
June 16, but this exhibition 
will be carried through the 17th, 
which is a holiday (Bunker Hill 
Day) celebrating the occasion on 
which the American troops lost 
a battle but won a moral victory. 
The peony show in Boston is always an outstanding event, 
but if it must be missed visitors will be able to enjoy peonies at 
their best at another show at Cherry Hill Nurseries in West 
Newbury, about five miles from the City of Newburyport. 

Rose lovers will not overlook the fact that Boston has two 
municipal rose gardens of outstanding importance. One is at 
Franklin Park, about two miles from the Arnold Arboretum, 
and the other is in the Fenway, not far from Horticultural 
Hall. At Horticultural Hall, incidentally, any information 
which may be desired about horticultural points of interest 
will be given with pleasure. 

Visitors to Hartford who want to head in a different direc- 
tion, or other visitors who are not interested in roses will find 
the western part of Connecticut of very great interest from the 
middle of June until the end of the month. It is in this section 
that the mountain laurel grows in great profusion. Kalmia 
latifolia, to use the botanical term, is of special interest be- 
cause it flowers over a large part of the United States but is 
native to no other country. That is one reason, no doubt, 
why many people think it ought to be the national flower. 

Winsted, Conn., has taken the name of the “‘Laurel City’’ 
and marked trails in its vicinity lead to large displays. As a 
matter of fact, laurel can be seen growing wild over much of 
Connecticut and in Massachusetts and New Hampshire as 
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well, although it opens a little later in these more northern 
states. Usually, mountain laurel in the Berkshire Hills and on 
Mt. Wachusett, not far from Fitchburg, and in the section 
north of Fitchburg, is extremely colorful the last week in 
June. 

It is understood, of course, that many garden makers will 
be travelling the roads in other parts of the country. Those 
who find themselves in Pennsylvania will be delighted at the 
rose displays found in such nurseries as that of Conard-Pyle 
at West Grove, a short distance from Philadelphia, and in the 
wonderful gardens at Longwood, the estate of Pierre S. du- 
Pont, Kennet Square, one of the most remarkable in the 
country. This estate is open to the public from 11 a.m. to 5 
p.m. week days without charge. Longwood is on the Balti- 
more Pike about 25 miles from Philadelphia. Motorists should 
leave the road at Hamorton, bearing right. 

At Wallingford, also on the Baltimore Pike, are the well- 
known rose gardens of Edwin M. Rosenbluth, where impor- 
tant insecticides and fungicides for use on roses have been 
developed. 

Visitors to Philadelphia will be very certain to cross into 
New Jersey and will do well to visit Dreer’s famous rose 
gardens at Riverton, where many of the newest and finest 
roses will be found at their best in late June. 

It may be that the traveler will turn south instead of north 
from Philadelphia in order to visit the Great Smoky Mountain 
region where a great rhododendron festival will last until the 
19th of the month. Asheville is the center of the rhododendron 
display, and for the next ten days thousands of acres of blooms 
will form an entrancing picture. 

If the peregrinations of the travelling garden maker lead 
him (or her, of course) to the central part of Pennsylvania, 
he must not miss Hershey, where one of the country’s newest, 
largest and handsomest rose gardens has been developed. Prob- 
ably a telephone call to the Mt. Pleasant Press in Harrisburg, 
nearby, will bring permission to visit, also, ‘“Breeze Hill,”’ the 
charming garden of J. Horace McFarland, where almost every- 
thing that is new in the way of plant material is given a test. 

Passing into New York State, the rose-minded garden 
maker will find much to interest him at the well-kept rose 
garden of Jackson % Perkins at Newark, not far from 
Rochester. This is the garden in which the late Dr. J. H. 
Nicolas delighted. 

Perhaps the road will lead into Illinois, in which event a 
stop may well be made at the Ernest H. Wilson Memorial 
Garden at Peoria. Strangely enough, little has been heard 
about this garden, which is in Glen Oak Park. As is well 
known, Dr. Wilson was one of the world’s greatest plant 
hunters and long connected with the Arnold Arboretum. He 
introduced hundreds of new plants, many of which are now 
growing in this memorial garden. The garden was developed 
by the E. H. Wilson Plant Club assisted by other clubs. Each 
year in late June when the lilies are in bloom, an informal 
gathering is held at the garden when talks are given and much 
time is spent in admiring the lilies which were among Dr. 
Wilson’s most important contributions. This year’s gathering 
will be on June 17. 

No visitor to Illinois should miss the wonderful parks in 
Chicago, especially Garfield Park, where a great conservatory 
constitutes a perpetual garden. Roses will be found growing 
— in Jackson Park, Humboldt Park and Washington 

ark. 

If Illinois is reached by way of Indiana, a stop should be 
made at Richmond to see the memorial garden named for E. 
Gurney Hill, one of the country’s most noted rose growers. 

There are excellent rose gardens in Ohio, too, among them 
the one of M. H. Horvath, who originated Doubloons and 
who has received a medal for his work from the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. This is in Mentor, which is also the 
home of the Wayside Gardens, filled with many acres of in- 
teresting material. There are splendid peony gardens in Ohio, 
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and a peony festival is held in Van Wert each June, but prob- 
ably it will have passed by the time this article is being read. 

June is a lovely month in California. In Humboldt County 
many lilies as well as roses and other flowers will be found 
growing wild in great variety. Lilies are even more conspicu- 
ous in July. They include Lilium rubescens, which has been 
called the most fragrant lily in the world and which grows 
twelve feet high in favored localities. A close rival is the 
Washington lily, found in the higher altitudes. L. kelloggt is 
found growing wild nowhere else in the world. 

This year’s visitors to San Francisco will be interested in a 
visit to Treasure Island, where next year’s World’s Fair will 
be held. A vast amount of planting has already been done 
there. California is very hospitable to travelling garden makers 
and maintains an information bureau at the office of the 
Chamber of Commerce, 451 California Street. 

Travellers who penetrate into Oregon will go to Portland 
as a matter of course. This has long been known as ‘The 
Rose City,’ roses being planted in great numbers along the 
residential streets. A Rose Festival is held each June, always 
an event of importance to flower lovers, with parades and 
pageants. 

Visitors to Oregon will naturally motor into the State of 
Washington, which is famous for its wild flowers. In June 
the woods are full of rhododendrons, lupins and trilliums. Mt. 
Rainier is lovely with squaw grass from May to August, while 
glacier lilies are handsome at Paradise and Yakima in June. 

Wild flowers in great abundance are found on the mountain- 
side to an elevation of 6000 feet. Visitors wade knee deep in 
daisies, columbines and larkspurs. Not far from Spokane, 
beautiful red-orange mallow carpets acres of ground in June 
and July. 


Coming Field Day of Lily Growers 


The lily committee of the National Horticultural Society is 
planning to hold a field day on July second. Those attending 
are expected to meet at the New York Botanical Gardens, 
Bronx, N. Y., at nine o'clock, but if this is inconvenient they 
can go directly to the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research at 1086 North Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. at eleven 
o'clock. 

From nine until ten-thirty o’clock the work at the New 
York Botanical Gardens will be on view. At ten-thirty the 
visitors will leave for the Boyce Thompson Institute. After 
an inspection of the work being done there, lunch will be 
taken at an inn on the way to the lily garden of Dr. L. R. 
Abel in White Plains. 

At three o'clock the party will leave Dr. Abel’s for ‘“Fox- 
den,’’ the home of Mrs. M. J. Fox at Peekskill. 

At ‘‘Foxden”’ there will be an inspection of the lilies grow- 
ing in the garden and tea will be served. Anyone interested in 
lilies will be welcomed to attend the field day. 


New Rose Garden at Harrisburg 


When the American Rose Society holds a meeting in Harris- 
burg, Pa., in September, the members will have an oppor- 
tunity to view a new municipal rose garden. Most of the 
plants in this rose garden, numbering over 8000, have been 
given by the local clubs, the school children and the boy and 
girl scouts. In the center of the garden a large pool has been 
laid out, at one end of which a copy of Donato’s statue 
“Dance of Eternal Spring’’ will be erected. 


Next National Shade Tree Conference 


August 30, 31 and September 1, have been selected as the 
meeting dates of this year’s National Shade Tree Conference, 
which will be held in St. Louis, Mo. This will be the four- 
teenth annual meeting and the first in St. Louis. These meet- 
ings are always largely attended and much important infor- 
mation is invariably presented. 

















The Pests Which Ruin Lawns 


Ants, Japanese beetles, chinch bugs and webworms 
take toll of the grass unless kept under control 


EVERAL pests interfere greatly with the making of good 
S lawns. The one encountered most frequently undoubt- 
edly is the common ant. Fortunately, however, this pest 
is readily controlled by the use of carbon bisulphide, as well 
as by some other materials on the market including calcium 
cyanide and poison baits. Carbon bisulphide may be obtained 
at any drug store. The way to use it is to drive one or more 
holes to the bottom of the nest with a crow bar or pointed 
stick. The number of holes will depend upon 
the size of the ant hill. 

If the ants are very numerous a tablespoonful 
of the material may be required in each hole, but 
if the nest is small a few squirts from an oil can 
will be sufficient. There is some danger of burn- 
ing the grass if too much is used. The hole or 
holes should be plugged immediately with a 
piece of turf. Carbon bisulphide is heavy and 
sinks to all the runs in the nest. A second appli- 
cation after a week may be necessary to destroy 
all the ants. 

The fact must be kept in mind that carbon 
bisulphide is very inflammable and must not be 
exposed near an open flame of any kind. Care 
must be taken not to inhale it or to open a 
container in a closed room. 

The chinch bug is much more difficult to con- 
trol, although met with much less frequently, 
which is fortunate. It is the so-called hairy 
chinch bug which does the injury to lawns in 
eastern states. It works less frequently in lawns 
made of Kentucky blue grass than those of the 
bent grasses, but blue grass lawns are not immune. Kenneth 
Maxwell, working in New York State under a fellowship 
sponsored by private growers and others, has made a careful 
study of the chinch bug’s operations and the College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell University has published the results. 

It seems that the full grown chinch bug is about one-eighth 
inch long. The body is black and the wings white with black 
markings. There are two forms, one with long wings and one 
with short wings. The bugs pass the Winter in grassland and 
in the Spring the females lay eggs on the grass stems. There 
are two generations, the first hatching in May or June, the 
second in July and August. Injury is most severe in July and 
September when the bugs of each generation are in maturity. 

Satisfactory control measures are being developed. Finely 
ground tobacco dust with a nicotine content of about one per 
cent is the least expensive material and has given fully as good 
control as have any of the other materials tested. It should be 
applied at the rate of at least 25 pounds to 1000 square feet 
of turf. The material is best put on with a fertilizer or lime 
distributor, but if a distributor is not available, the material 
may be broadcast by hand. Immediately following the ap- 
plication, the grass should be thor- 
oughly broomed or raked over with 
the back of the rake to work the 
material down around the crowns of 
the plants. This serves to bring the 
material into contact with the bugs, 
and minimizes the chance of injury 
to the grass. 

Rotenone dust (made from pow- 
dered derris or cubé roots) also gives 
good control, but at present is con- ( 
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These are adult chinch bugs, some with long wings 
and some with short wings. 
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bacco dust. Rotenone is applied at the rate of 25 pounds to 
1000 square feet of lawn in the same manner as indicated for 
tobacco dust. Generous feeding and the free use of water in- 
creases the vigor of the grass and helps it to outgrow chinch 
bug injury. 

Probably the Japanese beetle is the worst pest that has yet 
invaded American gardens. It is most prevalent in eastern 
Pennsylvania and nearby states. This pest is ravenous and is 
very difficult to overcome. Various methods for getting rid of 
it have been described in Horticulture at different times but 
the use of lead arsenate seems to be most generally recom- 





—Photo from U. S. Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
This is the way Japanese beetle larv@ work under the lawn. 


mended by the authorities. It may be applied either dry or 
mixed with water when the ground is not frozen, although 
early Spring or early Fall seem to be preferred. If used dry, 
lead arsenate powder should be mixed with three of four times 
its weight of filler such as bone meal or sand, thus increasing 
the bulk and permitting even distribution. 

If broadcasting is to be done by hand, the material may be 
mixed with about twenty times its weight of slightly moist 
sand or soil to facilitate distribution. When a large area is to 
be covered, a distributor should be used. It is important to 
make applications when the grass is dry and then to brush off 
the grass with a stiff lawn broom or by the simple plan of 
dragging over it a stiff metal mat such as is used for cleaning 
shoes before entering the house. Water should then be applied 
forcefully and evenly. 

Wet applications require one pound of lead arsenate to two 
gallons of water. The application should be at the rate of 20 
gallons to 1000 square feet of lawn, roughly speaking. The 
poison should not be allowed to dry on the grass but should 
be washed off with a hose. Of course, lead arsenate is very 
poisonous and it is important to keep children and pets from 
treated areas until it has been washed 
off either by rains or with the hose. 

Another way of dealing with 
Japanese beetles is to use traps. This 
method, however, cannot be substi- 
tuted for the one described, but can 
be used to supplement it. The trap 
recommended by the Bureau of En- 
tomology at Washington retails at 
from 40 cents to a dollar. The lower 
end of a funnel is screwed to a Mason 
jar into which the beetles fail. The 
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color of the trap is important for the beetles appear to have 
a marked preference for light green and white surfaces espe- 
cially if these surfaces are shiny. Therefore, the best traps are 
those painted glossy light green outside and glossy white in- 
side. Odorous substances are used to bait the traps, Geraniol- 
neugenol being preferred. It is sold by chemical supply houses 
in the Japanese beetle area. It is said that the bait is made 
particularly attractive by adding phenyl ethyl alcohol (one- 
half part) to the geraniol (ten parts) and eugenol (one part). 

The beetle traps should swing free from an eight-inch arm 
or a seven-foot galvanized rod thrust into the ground in a 
sunny spot not less than ten feet and not more than 25 feet 
from the nearest tree, flowers, shrubs and plants. Beetles al- 
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ence of silk-lined burrows at the surface of the ground or in 
the grass crowns. If more proof of their presence is desired, a 
small section of the lawn may be treated with a pyrethrum 
extract solution, which will cause the caterpillars to leave their 
burrows. If many birds are seen on the lawn, the presence of 
the sod webworm may be suspected. 

The most common treatment involves the use of lead arse- 
nate in powder form which is applied at the rate of seven and 
one-half pounds to each 1000 square feet of turf, being put 
on with a hand duster. The grass should be perfectly dry and 
rather short. After the application the lawn should be brushed 
with a stiff broom and then watered thoroughly. If lead arse- 
nate is used as a spray two pounds should be mixed with 20 

gallons of water, this be- 
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ing enough for each 1000 
square feet of turf. Water- 
ing should be done after- 
wards. 

Of course lead arsenate 
is poisonous and for that 
reason less toxic materials, 
particularly pyrethrum, 
have been tried. The results 
are fairly successful and are 
to be recommended for 
small home lawns. One 
gallon of the spray should 
be used to each square yard 
of lawn or about 110 gal- 
lons to 1000 square feet. 
If the lawn is small, it may 
be applied with a sprin- 
kling can. 

Much has been written 
about moles and sometimes 
they become bad pests. 
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Here is the life history of a Japanese beetle month by month. 


ways fly towards the trap against the wind which carries the 
attracting odor. Therefore, the traps should be placed so that 
the wind blows from them toward the vegetation which har- 
bors the beetles. Otherwise the beetles would alight on the 
tree, shrub or plants instead of on the trap. On the home 
grounds one trap is sufficient for an area about 50 feet wide. 
It has been found the best time to empty the trap is between 
7 p.m. and 8 a.m. as these are the times when the beetles are 
least active. The entire catch may be destroyed by dumping 
the contents of the trap into a pail of water containing a little 
gasoline or kerosene. 

Experience shows that the trapping season for Japanese 
beetles varies somewhat according to the weather. In the 
Philadelphia section, it runs from the last week in June to the 
first week in September. Farther North a few days later and 
farther south a few days earlier starting about the first of June 
at Norfolk, Va. The appearance above ground of the first 
beetle is the signal to start trapping. 

Considerable damage is sometimes done by sod webworms, 
the moths of which can be told by their habit of wrapping 
their wings around their bodies when at rest. The moths fly 
at night and drop their eggs at random. It is the young cater- 
pillars which do the damage. They feed on the grass leaves 
and weave silken webs rather than make tunnels and chew off 
the ends of the grass blades. These caterpillars are dirty gray 
in color with regularly spaced brown spots. They are about 
an inch long. 

The presence of many moths flying over the grass in the 
evening and clustering around lights or flying up from the 
grass as one walks through it, indicates the presence of this 
pest. The caterpillars make the grass ragged and uneven. Even- 
tually they may kill it out. Investigation will show the pres- 


Often, however, they do 
no damage and therefore 
should not be molested. 
Investigation has shown that they live largely on worms and 
insects which are harmful to lawns. Trapping is undoubtedly 
the best way to get rid of them if they become a nuisance. 


June Pests in the Garden 


UNE cabbage worms are almost invariably present when 
cabbages are being grown and will riddle the leaves if not 
controlled. They are too common to need description. Their 
presence in the garden is indicated by many white butterflies 
which are commonly to be seen from Spring until Fall. Many 
remedies have been recommended in the past, including arseni- 
cal sprays, but the new derris dusts or rotenone or pyrethrum 
preparations are being recommended now because they do not 
leave poisonous residue. Commercial growers stick to arsenate 
of lead as being cheaper, but there is much danger from the 
use of this material, especially on young plants. 

Flea beetles are common pests in the garden and often re- 
appear in July or August, when second broods are hatched. 
This pest gets its name because of the rapidity with which it 
hops about. It is very small, however, and may escape notice 
until its presence is manifested by the riddled appearance of 
the foliage on such plants as cucumbers, tomatoes, eggplants 
and potatoes. Probably there is no better remedy for the 
average amateur than tobacco dust and lime sprinkled lightly 
over the plants. 

The Mexican bean beetle is a very serious pest in some sec- 
tions, appearing first about June 15. It is necessary to use a 
rotenone or pyrethrum spray or dust every week. 

Cucumber beetles infest melons, pumpkins and cucumbers. 
Light frames covered with fly screen give protection when the 
plants are small. A dust containing rotenone applied in the 
morning will prove effective. 
























Reviewing the Season's Best Irises 


A report from an expert grower who 
has visited gardens in many states 


year have made it evident that great progress continues 

in the breeding of irises in America. From the many ex- 
cellent new flowers presented each year it seems this progress 
takes a little faster gait as it moves forward, resulting in much 
lovely material for the adornment of gardens. 

As the result of a journey of several weeks through Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Ohio, New York, and New England for the 
purpose of seeing and appraising the newer iris, the following 
appear to be outstanding subjects: 


\ VISITS to many gardens of prominent iris growers this 


Whites.— White Butterfly, a flower of great purity of tone 
and fine finish. Snow Belle, a rounded flower of clear white, 
excellent in form and substance. White Prince, a very large 
flower of warm white on tall well-branched stalks. Nobility, 
a large, very tall, creamy white with a glowing yellow center. 
Mt. Cloud, a large dome flower of cool white, tall and stately. 
Mountain Snow, a blue white flower of excellent form and 
substance. 

Not quite so new, but keeping their place with the best whites 
are Snow King, White Goddess, Cathedral Dome and Kalinga. 


Blues.—Early Mass, a tall well-rounded flower of light blue 
with great purity of color. Exclusive, periwinkle blue self with 
a frosted glistening sheen. Sub-Deb, a light blue with smooth 
satiny finish. Blue Triumph, a lighter blue of excellent quality. 
Moonlight Shadow, a cool white with a delicate blue flush in 
the center of the flower. Marion, a little-known iris of almost 
porcelain blue. Shenandoah, deeper in coloring than Sierra Blue, 
but of equally fine form and substance. Sable, a blue-black iris 
of strong substance and excellent form. Blue Peter, a rich, dark 
purple with a decidedly blue tone. Mme. Maurice Lassailly, a 
brilliant blue bicolor. 

Continuing with best blue irises are Missouri, Shining 
Waters, Sierra Blue, The Black Douglas, and Amigo. 


Purples.—T he Bishop, a smoothly finished flower of intense 
Bishop’s purple, very free flowering. Creole Belle, a brilliant 
rose purple with decided bronze flush around the beard. 
Mohrson, a huge, exotic flower of blackish purple, an unusual 
iris. Indian Hills, a smoothly finished flower of brilliant red- 
purple. Brunhilde, a deep bluish violet with exceptionally 
smooth form and finish. 

Still sharing honors with the best of this group are King 
Philip, Tenaya, Winneshiek, Legend, and Black Wings. 


Yellows.— Yellow Glory, a large and most imposing iris of 
deep wax yellow which seems to be at the top of the yellows. 
Triptych, a tall and stately iris of deep yellow with flaring 

falls and trim appearance. 

Café au Lait, somewhat of a 

Naranja coloring but a lighter 

and clearer iris. Sungleam, a 

a ei ruffled flower of cream yellow 

- %. with a deeper yellow heart. 
££? . Champagne Glow, a large 
ms glistening cool yellow of great 
~ aA height and excellent branch- 
~ ing. China Clipper, a rich 

yellow with plicata markings 


Missouri ranks 
high among 
good blue irises. 






of burnished gold. Virgin, a lovely, crisp, cool flower of 
white suffused with cream. Padishah, a medium yellow with 
fine garden value. Ilse Louise, deep chrome yellow with an 
overflush of bronzy orange on the falls. Jelloway, a rich, 
mellow tone of deep yellow. Spring Prom, light lemon yellow 
flushed deeper on the falls. 

Some of the recent yellows that continue to hold a place 
among the finer flowers are Sundust, Jasmania, Golden 
Treasure, Alice Harding, and California Gold. 


Pinks.— Ballet Girl, a rounded flower flushed with orchid 
pink. Aubanel, a near shrimp pink with a golden glow in the 
heart of the flower, extremely fine. Angelus, a light old rose 
flushed with iridescent lavender. Apple Blossom, a deep shell 
pink with gold venations at the haft. Guardsman, a bicolor of 
deep, dusty pink and rich, dahlia carmine. 

Sandia, Lily Pons, Eros, At Dawning, and Hasse Oo Bea 
remain among the desirable and better pinks. 


Reds.—Copper Crystal, a brown red with glowing bril- 
liance. Cristobel, a rich chestnut red of excellent form and 
finish. Sheba, a deep, velvety rose red flushed with copper. The 
Red Douglas, a huge red-purple of great popularity. Soldano, 
a deep cherry red with golden center and beard. Moki, a bicolor 
of russet tan and maroon purple, large, rounded flower. Saracen, 
a velvety, deep brown red with strong influence of copper, very 
rich. Burning Bronze, a dark red purple self with splendid form 
and finish. Gallant Leader, a very well-formed flower of deep 
mulberry purple with great depth of color. Conestoga, a pom- 
peian red and copper blend, charming and brilliant. 

J. E. B. Stuart, Stonewall Jackson, Francesca, Cortez, Rosy 
Wings, Maya, and Junaluska retain a place with the best 
flowers of this group. 


Blends.—Southern Glow, a beautiful blending of iridescent 
violet and glowing yellow, charming and lovely. Fiesta, a 
golden copper flushed with mauve. Valiant, a blending of old 
gold and brilliant wistaria blue, most unusual and lovely. 
Sundown, a rich, burnished gold and old rose blend. Gay 
Dawn, a bright yellow with a heavy flush of deep rose at lower 
ends of falls. Copper Piece, a brilliant, glowing, coppery red, 
very effective in the garden. 


Plicatas.—Siegfried, a most unusual plicata, a blending of 
yellow and heliotrope, a new type of iris. Florentine, a very 
large flower with white background heavily dotted and flushed 
light blue. Tiffany, an old rose and cream-yellow plicata, not 
large but a delightful flower. Pied Piper, a light-toned plicata 
of cinnamon buff and yellow giving a golden effect. 

Wasatch, Electra, Seduction, Peer Gynt, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles cannot be forgotten or overlooked when one is 
listing the real good plicatas of today. 


Coppers.—Bronzino, smoothly 
finished flower of golden bronze 
and rich red copper. Far West, 
a golden Jean Cayeux. Golden 
Amber, a deep amber overcast 
with burnished orange. 

Copper Lustre and Jean Cayeux 
are still worthy of first rank in 
this group. 

—Elizabeth N. Nesmith. 
Lowell, Mass. 





California Gold holds 
its place among 
yellow irises. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


‘Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1937-38 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition ts restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry tn the 1938 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “Horticulture,” 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1938. 


Upsetting Nature's Equilibrium 


HEN Professor Merritt E. Fernald of Harvard Univer- 

sity told a group of people in Philadelphia recently that 
the Civilian Conservation Corps has done much to destroy 
the equilibrium of nature, he was voicing an opinion which 
is becoming widespread among naturalists and plant lovers. 
The balance of nature is a delicate thing. When this balance 
is upset, it interferes with the natural development of bird life, 
wild animal life and plant life. The effects may be seen in 
many ways, not the least of them being an increase in devas- 
tating insect pests. Unless the work of the CCC is done under 
intelligent supervision, what has been described as a project 
in the interest of conservation, may become instead a serious 
menace. 

To quote Professor Fernald: 


So long as man has the passion to alter the perfectly balanced conditions 
of life, which nature through countless ages has developed, the rare and 
retiring plant or animal has no more chance of survival than has the human 
fugitive aristocrat in the dictator-ruled countries which are upsetting to 
lovers of human liberty. We are told in the newspapers that the CCC 
workers have been responsible for new ponds, roads, bridges, water holes 
and new plantings. Now think carefully for a moment as to what has really 
been accomplished. The building of artificial ponds, and bridges, the making 
of roads and the planting of introduced trees and shrubs is not conserva- 
tion. Indeed, it is just the opposite of true conservation, for it upsets the 
natural equilibrium which had become established long before man, proud 
of his resemblance to God, came to ruin it. 

No doubt Professor Fernald had no intention of criticizing 
the CCC as such or its general purpose to provide for young 
men whom conditions have placed in a position where they 
need the assistance of a benevolent government. There is a 
general feeling, however, among many who have followed the 
work of the CCC boys that they have been led in paths of 
destruction rather than those of true conservation. Many of 
our valuable birds, which consume tons of insects every season, 
require nesting places in the very types of underbrush which 
have been carefully removed. The birds have been forced to 
move to new locations, and while the neat and tidy wood- 
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lands which have been left may please the eye, they offer no 
breeding places and no refuge for wild life. 

As Professor Fernald suggested, the boys might better be 
put to work rubbing out ragweed, the most prolific cause of 
hay fever, fighting poison ivy, which is a pest in many locali- 
ties, destroying tent caterpillars and in other ways performing 
a real service to America without danger of upsetting nature's 
equilibrium to a greater extent than is inevitable under present 
day conditions. 


An English Camellia Note 


E contributor to Horticulture (May 1, 1938) who con- 
cludes that the origin of the name ‘‘camellia’’ seems likely 
to remain forever wrapped in mystery, is unnecessarily de- 
spondent. True, no explanation appears in Linnzus’ best- 
known works, the “Genera Plantarum’’ and the ‘‘Species 
Plantarum,” but one will be found in his ‘Critica Botanica’’ 
(1737). In this work Linnzus set out the rules and consider- 
ations which should govern the giving of names to plants. 
The ancients named a number of plants after men and Linnzus 
held that it was a worthy practice thus to honor and com- 
memorate those who by industry and disregard of danger had 
advanced the study of botany. He then gave a list of generic 
names commemorating distinguished botanists. Among these 
is ‘“‘camellia.’’ First comes the plant name, then the man it 
commemorates, his nationality and the time he flourished. 

The entry (‘‘Critica Botanica,’ p. 92) reads: ““Camellia.* 
Camellus, Jos. Anglus. 1700.’’ The star indicates that Lin- 
nzus himself had coined the name. Now, “‘Camellus’’ is not an 
English surname. There appeared, however, at London in 
1704 as part of the English botanist John Rays’ ‘‘Historiz 
Plantarum Tomus Tertius,’’ a long article, ‘“‘Herbarum in 
Insula Luzone Philippinarum a Revdo, Patre Georgio Josepho 
Camello, S.J., observatarum at descriptarum Syllabus.’ 
With this Linnzus was well acquainted. In his ‘Hortus 
Cliffortianus,’’ published in 1737 as was the ‘‘Critica Botan- 
ica,’ he mentions “‘Camellus, Georg. Joseph. Theologus”’ and 
his work on Philippine plants, and there can be no doubt 
“‘camellia’’ commemorates this writer. The publication of his 
work in an English book misled Linnzus into considering 
him an Englishman. 

Camellus was, however, not an Englishman but a Mora- 
vian (Moravo-Brunensi, Ray designated him). According to 
Bretschneider and Pritzel, he was born at Brno, Czecho- 
slovakia in 1661, entered the Jesuit order in 1683 and died 
at Manila, where he had opened a druggist’s shop for the bene- 
fit of the poor, in 1706. According to Dryander, he signed 
himself ‘‘Kamel.”’ 

Botanists and other learned men of former times, when 
they wrote works in Latin, latinized their own names, too. 
Thus Fuchs latinized himself as Fuchsius (whence ‘‘fuchsia’’) , 
Kammermeister as Camerarius, Dietrich von Bergzabern as 
Tabernzmontanus (whence “‘tabernemontana’’) , de l’Obel as 
Lobelius (whence “‘lobelia’’), de 1’Ecluse as Clusius (whence 
“‘clusia’”’ and “‘Tulipa clusiana’’), and so on. From ‘‘Kamel’”’ 
to ‘“‘Camellus’’ and thence to “‘camellia’’ is easy going. 

An obscure Camelli (the Cammelli whose herbarium at the 
Florence Library formed part of the spoil from a suppressed 
Tuscan monastery) has been mentioned as he whom the name 
‘‘camellia’’ commemorates. The literature of Linnzus’ day 
seems, however, to be silent about his existence and doings. 
The use of a man’s name as a generic name was, in Linnzus’ 
opinion, the highest honor a botanist could confer. Such 
immortal renown should not be squandered on the obscure 
and uneducated or even on florists, monks, physicians, saints 
and others in high places unless they had earned it by zeal and 
hard work in the cause of botany. Camelli has left no record of 
his worthiness for this priceless gift. 

—William T. Stearn. 
Lindley Library, Royal Horticultural Society, 
London S.W. 1. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 














N MY travels, which are not purely geographic, I hear a 

great deal about roses, and I have been interested recently 

in the way in which acute and able amateurs refer to ‘bud 

selection” as a means whereby they may obtain better rose 
plants than some of them have heretofore had. 

These suggestions have stirred me to an inquiry as to what 
“bud selection” really is. The result seems to come to the 
point where the man who grows the rose which is to be sold 
to the confiding gardener very broadly determines not only 
the variety but the quality of that variety as he inserts, at the 
proper time in the Summer, the bud he has cut from the 
mother plant into the understock prepared for it. Getting more 
deeply into the subject, it appears indubitably true that if the 
bud to be used comes from a twig of the mother plant on 
which a bloom has occurred, it will suggest to the maiden 
plant growing later the propriety of blooming. On the other 
hand, if the bud is selected—or rather not selected, to be 
truthful—from ‘“‘blind’’ shoots producing no bloom, from 
wild or unwholesome shoots, the result is not likely to be as 
happy. 

In this hunt I ran against a man who told of building up a 
certain variety from few petals to many more petals by bud 
selection. That is, he has definitely improved the variety be- 
cause he propagated only from those blooming shoots which 
carried on them flowers with more petals than the average 
flower of this variety. 

I learned of another case in which a variety that had an un- 
pleasant habit of hugging the ground was caused to change 
its general direction by the selection of buds for propagation 
from shoots that were upright. 

In the course of this inquiry a tradesman gave the sugges- 
tion a scornful pooh-pooh. But it stuck, anyway, and a great 
many amateurs throughout the country, it is believed, are 
likely either to get from their rose men plants that can be 
assured to have been propagated from blooming wood or they 
will be induced to undertake home propagation. It is not hard 
to buy understocks, nor hard to bud them, and there is inevit- 
able fascination in seeing come into life the lovingly budded 
rose which when it starts to bloom is called a ‘‘maiden,”’ in 
the English phrasing. 

The subject is distinctly worth talking about, for I have 
the assurance of several of the men in the American Rose Soci- 
ety that a very large proportion of the difficulties in rose nur- 
ture which reach them evidently result from the downpulling 
rather than the upbuilding propagating practice. Certainly it 
is being thought about. 


ARDEN lovers who happen to be in New York may be 
interested in a plaque to be found among the flagstones 
of the channel between the British Empire Building and La 
Maison Frangaise in Rockefeller Center. This plaque was laid 
down in memory of Dr. David Hosack, prominent as a bot- 
anist many years ago. A little booklet entitled ‘““‘Dr. Hosack’s 
Garden” has just come to my desk from Rockefeller Center. 
In it, Dr. Hosack is credited with being the first person to 
make the site of Rockefeller Center a show place of the city. 
Although a botanist of note, he was also a physician and 
attended Alexander Hamilton at the time of the latter’s fatal 
duel with Aaron Burr. 

Horticulturists, however, will be more interested in the fact 
that he developed and maintained a botanical garden 130 
years ago in what is now the heart of New York City. It 
became one of the gayest and brightest spots of Manhattan 
Island, and visitors journeyed out to it from what was then 
the city of New York at the lower end of the island. We are 
told that Dr. Hosack expected this to be a permanent oasis of 
beauty, but the relentless march northward wrested it from 
him. 


I AM told that the only Spanish property of Spanish moss 
is its name. Like many other things in nature it was inad- 
vertently christened, without reference to science. Perhaps it 
was logical that the graceful plant should have been called 
Spanish moss since the Spaniards were the first from the Old 
World to make its acquaintance. 

Spanish moss is not a parasite, but an air plant familiar to 
all who have visited the southern states, where it festoons the 
branches of living trees. It will not grow on dead trees, al- 
though for years it will hang from them, dead itself, until the 
winds and storms have destroyed its wraith-like form. 

In the proposed Everglades National Park, Florida, acres 
of live oaks are draped with Spanish moss. 


CALA, Fla., is known far and wide as the Petunia City. 
These flowers are planted in every section and thousands 

are given away. Flowers are also shown indoors, and the Pio- 
neer Garden Club recently held its eleventh successful show. It 
is the exhibit made by the Petunia Circle which is illustrated. 
A new feature was that of the Azalea Circle, which arranged 
a competitive contest for the best corsages. ITThe Marigold Circle 
was in charge of a plant mart, while the Delphinium Circle 
won praise for its table decorations. Several pictures arranged 


a 
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The annual exhibition of the Pioneer Garden Club, Ocala, Fla., gave much space to annuals 
and perennials in somewhat formal arrangements. 
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by the Gardenia Circle depicted the cycle of hours from dawn 
to midnight. 

Another picture which comes to me from the South shows 
a part of the excellent flower exhibition set up by the Garden 
Club of Charlotte, N. C. The illustration indicates that stress 
was placed upon the restful character of the garden and its use 
as an out-of-door living room. 


T IS interesting to find horticulturists going into active 
politics, but perhaps it is merely a coincidence that just 
now three men who are known in this line of work are state 
governors. One is the redoubtable George D. Akin, governor 
of Vermont and widely known as a nurseryman specializing 
in wild flowers; the second is Martin Davey, governor of 
Ohio, son of the fine old gentleman who is often referred to 
as ‘‘the father of tree surgery’; the third is Lloyd Stark, 
governor of Missouri. 

These reflections came to me when I read of some of the 
work being done by Paul Stark, who has become head of the 
Stark Brothers Nursery at Louisiana, Mo. It seems that he has 
succeeded, among other things, in developing a bird-proof 
cherry—a cherry which is large and sweet but which the birds, 
according to reports, do not molest. The reason given is that 
the cherry has a golden yellow color. I hope that this news is 
authentic, although I am inclined to think that the mere 
matter of color will not stand in the way of starlings for a 
long time. If so, these birds are not as wise as I think they are. 

Another new Stark product is called the July Elberta 
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ERE is a brand new angle to the hormone subject. I read 

in one of the trade papers that the manufacturers of one 

of the root promoting substances have found that one drop of 

this chemical in a pint of water is a better preservative for cut 

flowers than anything yet tried. The explanation given is that 

this minute dose of the chemical enables the flowers to take up 

considerably more water, thus holding them fresh for a longer 

than normal period. No doubt Prof. Alex Lourie will add this 

to the materials with which he is experimenting at the Ohio 
State University. 


HE huge, grayish aphis on lupins is not confined to 

Solvay, N. Y., where it has given J. Oxycedrus some 
trouble (Horticulture, March 1). The pest was seen in north- 
ern New Jersey several years ago, but it has not appeared in 
the same garden since. This aphis, because of its waxy or 
mealy covering, has to be hit with force, and pyrethrum or 
rotenone is better than nicotine. One reason why spraying is 
often ineffective is because the ordinary garden sprayers— 
hand type and pneumatic—have no real pressure. The best 
pneumatics are not safe at above 60 pounds pressure. 


Painting of Tree Wounds 


N ANSWER to a question in a recent number of Horticul- 
ture, reference was made to asphalt paints as not being 
desirable for covering the wounds made when branches are cut 
from trees. This has long been a controversial subject and 





This year’s exhibition of the Charlotte, N. C., Garden Club emphasized the restful nature of a garden. 


peach. The advantage of this new variety is that it ripens 
late in July instead of late in August. 

Then there is a new plum which has the flavor of a peach 
and an apricot combined, and finally, a dwarf peach which 
grows no larger than a geranium but which bears fruit of 
average size and flavor. Here is something which ought to be 
an outstanding feature at coming flower shows. 


| AM glad to find garden clubs interested in helping horti- 

culturally-minded boys and girls in obtaining an advanced 
education in horticultural subjects. I write this note because 
word: has just come to me of a scholarship which the Town 
and County Club of Cleveland, Ohio, has established for an 
approved graduate of the East Technical High School with 
preference given to a boy who has worked at the Harvey Rice 
School. This scholarship is at Ohio State University. It ap- 
pears that the Cleveland club has had a part in developing 
what is called the Julia Crawford Memorial Garden at the 
Harvey Rice School with the result that boys who saw ne 
future for study beyond high school have been stimulated to 
additional efforts. 


differences of opinion about wound coverings will be found 
in the different experiment station bulletins. The well-known 
book called ‘“The Care and Repair of Ornamental Trees”’ criti- 
cizes this material on the ground that it must be applied hot, 
that it is difficult to use as a thin coating and that it contracts 
slightly when cooling and so draws away from the edge of the 
wound. Its use is argued against unless the wound is dry and 
sound. However, this book was written by an Englishman, 
and it is a fact that recent bulletins in this country, except 
those on the Pacific Coast, now favor asphalt paints. 

A recent issue of ‘“The Arborist’s News’ of which Professor 
L. C. Chadwick of the Ohio State University is editor, reports 
results of experiments conducted near Wooster, Ohio. These 
results seem to favor the use of asphalt paints, as less rot ap- 
peared when they were used and the rate of healing appeared to 
be increased. In some instances, on poplar and oak, it caused 
warty proliferations and some rot occurred, as with all mate- 
rials used. The conclusion drawn, however, was that asphalt 
paint is the most desirable tree wound dressing of any of those 
worked with. The asphalt paints used in this country now 
need not be hot. 

There has been much controversy in the last two or three 
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years over the use of Bordeaux paints, which have been warmly 
recommended by the Oregon Experiment Station. These paints 
do not seem satisfactory for use in the eastern parts of the 
country. Much has been claimed for them, but the latest experi- 
ments do not indicate that they should be recommended. 


Fragrant Shrubs in Canada 


IBURNUMS are being planted to a steadily increasing 

extent and included among them are some of our best: 
loved shrubs. Possibly the most highly esteemed is Viburnum 
carlesi, with showy spikes of bloom, against a background of 
heavy, velvety foliage in early May. Its crowning glory is its 
fragrance. If there is a finer perfume among flowering shrubs, 
I have yet to find it; and how the hummingbirds love it! It 
makes naturally a beautifully shaped bush up to five feet high 
when grafted, but to see it in its full glory of radiant health 
and beauty it must be on its own roots. 

Unfortunately, it is well nigh impossible to remove the 
rooted cuttings from the cutting beds without losing them, as 
I know by personal experience. However, this difficulty can 
be surmounted by taking cuttings of the new growth, reason- 
ably mature, but not woody, and planting each individual 
cutting in peat pots, leaving them there and eventually plant- 
ing pot and all. 

Another method is to layer by bending a limb gently and 
covering with soil. They root easily and when well rooted, 
which will be the following Spring, may be cut loose from 
the mother plant and removed, leaving the rooted branch 
undisturbed. The jar method used by some for rose cuttings 
often works well. 

Quite by accident I found that V. fragrans roots from lay- 
ers if it has the least opportunity. Two large six-foot bushes 
did this without any aid on my part, from the lower recum- 
bent limbs that leaned to the ground. They are movable if 
handled carefully. While the foliage and general habit of 
growth of V. fragrans is entirely different from those of V. 
carlesi, it also has a lovely, alluring fragrance. 

A newcomer that looks good to me is V. burkwoodi, a 
cross between V. carlesi and V. tinus. It is a very strong- 
growing plant with glossy foliage, having the characteristics 
of both parents. Its clusters of bloom, borne slightly earlier 
than those of V. carlesi, have the same wonderful fragrance. 
Just how hardy it is is a debatable question but it has survived 
several Winters here in southern Ontario with no damage in 
a sheltered location, without any protection. 

Prinsepia sinensis fills a unique place in shrubbery borders 
owing to its precocious leafing out before most everything else. 
Its small flowers of deep yellow, while not spectacularly 
showy, have a beauty of their own and a fragrance reminis- 
cent of almonds. This is generally reported a shy seeder, but 
my plants load themselves with their cherry-like fruits until 
the limbs bend under the weight of the crop. 

Another plant that has a fragrance all its own is the Korean 
box, Buxus microphylla. Every year in early April its incon- 
spicuous, yellow flowers unfold, apparently absolutely indif- 
ferent to frosty nights. I have a low hedge of over a hundred 
plants of it which, when in bloom, exhale a fragrance like one 
of the most exquisite high-priced perfumes. How happy the 
bees are when they come in bloom! They come literally in 
thousands to garner their store of sweets, when otherwise 
scarcely anything but the maples and pussywillows are 
available. 

This brief article would not be complete without mention- 
ing Magnolia stellata. The white form has a purity of color 
seldom seen, one might say ethereal, and its fragrance reminds 
me of the hepatica more than anything else; not strong but, 
to my mind, containing the very essence of joyous Spring- 
time. 


—Chester D. Wedrick. 
Nanticoke, Ont. 





| Crimson King. Vinous-red with chocolate anthers, and two whitish 











NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT POTGROWN CLEMATIS 


Good strong plants from 4 inch pots, many all ready 
showing flowers. 


Large-flowering Clematis 


Gypsy Queen. Dark, bright velvety purple. 
Henryi. Broad, creamy white flowers. 
Jackmani. Fine violet-purple flowers. 
Mme. Edouard Andre. The deepest pink, almost red. 
Mme. Baron Veillard. Satiny pink of excellent size. 
Ville de Lyon. Bright carmine with deeper edges. 
75ce each, $6.50 per 10 
Not less than five of a kind sold at the ten rate 


Lawsoniana. Bright rose-purple flowers with darker veins. 
Lanuginosa Candida. Large, dazzling white flowers. 
$1.00 each, $9.00 per 10 
Not less than five of a kind sold at the ten rate 


Belle of Woking. Fine double, soft silvery gray flowers. 


stripes down back of sepals. 
Jackmani Alba. Very large white flowers. 
Lord Neville. Rich plum color. 
Lady Neville. Large, pale mauve flowers with darker bars. 
Nellie Moser. Flowers white, tinged pink, with a carmine streak. 
William Kennett. Deep lavender, large flowers. 


$1.50 each 


Small-flowering Clematis 
Coccinea. A low, twining plant with scarlet or carmine flowers. $.50 ea. 
Crispa. A slender vine 3 to 4 feet high, with showy, purple, bell- 
shaped flowers, varying lighter. $.50 each, $4.50 per 10. 
Montana Alba. Vigorous vine with white anemone-like flowers. 
$.80 each, $6.00 for 10. 
Montana Undulata. Bluish white flowers. $.80 each, $6.00 for 10. 


Send for list of other vines and climbers suitable for present 
planting, such as Polygonum, Honeysuckle, Akebia and Wisteria. 


Prices are all f.o.b. Rutherford, N. J., packing free if 
cash accompanies order. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, N. J. 
























NEWS! A GARDEN BOOK: 


THE 
GARDENER’S 





















OMNIBUS 


Edited by E. I. FARRINGTON 


MAKES THE BEST SELLER LISTS: 
THE GARDEN EDITOR OF THE BOSTON HERALD TELLS WHY: 


1. ““This remarkable book is written by gardeners for 
gardeners, 

“Tt is unique, 

“Absolutely authentic, 

“Comprehensive, 

“Fascinating, 

“‘Handsomely illustrated on almost every page, and 

“Will be a source of entertainment and authoritative 
information for both amateur and expert. 

“It represents a Herculean amount of effort on the 
part of the editor, and 

“Holds a stupendous quantity of information.”’ 

‘“The book is so practical and authentic that it is sure 
to be desired by every flower grower.” 


Almost 1000 pages . . . Over 600 pictures... $3.75 


YOUR COPY CAN HELP YOU RIGHT NOW! IN YOUR GARDEN! 
Published under the auspices of the 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Make checks payable to Horticulture, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 





So fe NAMPwh 


—_ 
. 
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The Connecticut Horticultural Society 


COMMEMORATIVE ROSE SHOW 


(35th Anniversary Founding of Elizabeth Park Gardens) 
June 21-22, 1938 


AVERY MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM 
of 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM 


Hartford, Connecticut 


In conjunction with meeting of the American Rose Society 


45 Demonstration Exhibits by 
CONNECTICUT GARDEN CLUBS 


“Arrangements featuring Roses”’ 


Open classes for single blooms, 3 and 5 blooms of various 
types by variety, also collection of 10 varieties 3 blooms 
each for New England entries. 


Medals of the American Rose Society 
and 
Awards of Connecticut Horticultural Society 


Mrs. WALTER B. BRYANT, Secretary 
25 Olcott Drive, Manchester, Conn. 
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JAP-RO-CIDE 


JAPANESE BEETLES 


ers, 


Jap- 





SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


the professionals! Don’t wait until gar- 
den pests start their destructive work. 
It’s easy to grow clean, healthy roses 
and other flowers and shrubs by using 
POMO-GREEN (with Nicotine) prompt- 
ly and regularly. This simple, sure-shot 
discovery controls all common diseases 
and insects injurious to your flowers. 


ALL-IN-ONE MATERIAL 


That’s what makes it 
so simple. POMO- 
GREEN(with Nico- 
tine) contains every- 
thing you need for gar- 
den protection. Truly, 
anall purpose applica- 
tion. Leaf green so it 
doesn’t show. Can be 
dusted or sprayed. 
Endorsed by experts. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Wilsons 


KILLS 


More than a mere re- 
pellent—Jap-Ro-Oide 
renders beetles inac- 
tive almost instantly, 
actually kills in 24 to 
48 hours. Jap-Ro-Cide 
is NON-POISONOUS 
—absolutely safe for 
spraying fruits and 
vegetables — and 


r send coupon 
leaves no unsightly ieececsecesetccetcs coceee MOG 
residue! At the first NIAGARA SPRAYER & W 
2 NIAG/ SPRAYE e pay the 
sign of Japanese CHEMICAL CO,, Ine. ‘ oe 
s Dept. Middleport, N.Y. Shipping EFarges 


Beetles, spray flow- 
lawns and trees with Attached find $ 
for item checked below. 


Name 


shrubs, in payment 


Ro-Cide! 
Special Literature on Request pra 


City and State 


| 1 Ib. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine, with 
Dusting Gun $2 (Complete Outfit) 
] 1 tb. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine 75c 
) S Ibs. Pomo-Green with Nicotine $3 
| Niagara One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25 


eel temic) 144. Bail, iisekal. 13 
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Helpful Garden Gadgets 


ig" MY work as gardener on a large estate I find a cut-down 
bamboo rake an indispensable instrument for cleaning 
leaves from among plants and from narrow spaces along 
walks. It is made by simply cutting off some of the teeth on 
each side with a pair of pruning shears. The remaining 12 
teeth are then bound together with a stout cord woven among 
them. The handle can be left full length, but I prefer it short. 

The same thing can be done with a wire rake, using a hack- 
saw to do the cutting. If the teeth are worn, they can easily 
be bent down again with a pair of pliers. 

Likewise a steel garden rake can be cut down to make a 
handy small cultivator. Of course, this can only be done with 
those rakes which have the handle attached at the center. 

A push-broom for the yard can easily be made from two 
old house brooms by the following method: Without re- 
moving the straws, separate them into small bundles and 
bind each bundle tightly together with a wire. Place the 
brooms edge to edge and secure them with a clamp made of 
light boards, one-half inch by two and one-half inches by 16 
inches, and held together by light bolts three inches long. 

After the clamp is securely fastened onto the brooms, the 
butts of the old brooms should be cut off just above the clamp. 
The hole for the handle should be bored at quite an angle and 
is best done at the same time the other holes are bored. A regu- 
lar push-broom handle can be purchased for ten cents. 

A good dust pan can be made from a five-gallon oil can— 
one that still has the top in it—by cutting out one side com- 
pletely, then cutting the other side so that it can be bent down 
to strengthen it. This is the back and should be further 
strengthened by nailing a narrow strip of board lengthwise 
onto it. This board can be used as a handle or a hole can be 
bored in it and a short piece of broomstick inserted for a 
handle. 

—J. G. Hootman. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Coreopsis for the North 


inate Summer a friend sent me seeds of Coreopsis tripteris to 
try out as an annual for the Dakotas. The plants grew 
apace and by late Summef, well-developed flower buds gave 
promise of bloom. This, however, was not to be. Cool Fall 
weather retarded development and a heavy Fall frost laid low 
all of the plants beyond recovery; it seemed a disappointment. 
However, what was my surprise, about May 10, to note a 
Spring resurgence just about the time that Lychnis fulgens 
came up. At the present date, May 17, the bronze fern-like 
foliage is well up. At least three of the plants wintered in a 
very exposed, bare and windswept location where even some 
Onopordum acanthium, Scotch thistle, succumbed. As no gar- 
den is complete without the annual coreopsis, we are fortunate 
in this perennial acquisition. 
—W. E. H. Porter. 

Hansboro, N. D. 


Sedums as Ground Covers 


HREE sedums which make splendid ground covers are 

Sedum sarmentosum, §S. sieboldi and S. spurium. In a 
foundation planting of small evergreens these plants cover the 
ground nicely, will hold the moisture which is so essential to 
the success of new evergreens, and on a slope will keep the dirt 
from washing away. 

When once established, these sedums make rapid growth 
and are a delightful contrast to the darker shades in the ever- 
greens. 


—Barbara J. Bates. 
Hinsdale, III. 
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Highly Recommended Primrose 


LTHOUGH I realize that it never is safe to say that any 
particular plant is the best of its kind, I am tempted to 
say that Primula rosea is the best primrose for conditions in 
most gardens throughout the Eastern states. Its especial brand 
of rose is so pleasing it should suit even those znemic souls 
who prefer to detest such bright colors. The flowers, usually 
many in a loose head on four-inch stems (eight inches in 
variety grandiflora), are so freely produced on established 
plants as to assure a bright spot in the early Spring garden. 
It belongs to the auriculate (not to be confused with 
auricula) section of primula, all of which, so far as I know, 
are moisture lovers. In fact, the books call them marsh species. 
In the garden our present plant gets along very well, however, 
if it is given humus-filled soil in part shade and some attention 
as to moisture during long, dry periods. It is, to be exact, but 
little more difficult than P. veris and flourishes under 
quite the same treatment. Fresh seeds germinate readily and 
furnish a method of propagation, but it divides so easily, by 
pulling the crowns apart with the attached roots, soon after 
flowering, that seedage is seldom necessary. 
—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Wind Injury to Hemlock Trees 


ITH the increasing use of hemlocks in ornamental plant- 

ings, possibly a word of warning may save both disap- 
pointment and loss. Although the hemlock is native and 
absolutely hardy, it normally occurs in woods where there is 
considerable wind protection. It may be grown _ success- 
fully in the open field or in the nursery, but when planted 
around our homes where the wind is concentrated past one 
side or one corner of the house, the hemlock usually suffers— 
especially if newly planted. This is indicated by the browning 
and dropping of the needles, starting at the branch tip and 
eventually including the entire plant if the wind continues 
through the season. 

—Victor H. Ries. 

Columbus, Ohio. 


Chemical for Killing Crab Grass 


A: A recent lawn conference held at Haverford College in 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Fred V. Grau, an agronomist at Penn- 
sylvania State College, prescribed measures which have been 
found successful in eradicating crab grass and other weeds from 
lawns. His advice is as follows: 


Make an application of sodium chlorate, two pounds to 1000 square feet 
of surface, to be applied in early August, at which time the seed sheath has 
developed but not ripened. In this way the seed crop for the next year is 
destroyed. Follow up a few weeks later with proper fertilizing and seeding, 
and in the Spring with the proper routine of cutting the grass to a height of 
not less than one and one-half inches, so that the surface of the soil is shaded 
to the maximum. The crab grass is thus prevented from obtaining another 
foothold in the lawn. 


The Useful Perennial Anthemis 


AN THEMIS tinctoria is one of the loveliest of perennials. 
Its foliage is very lacy, a lovely green, and the lemon- 
yellow flowers are about two inches in diameter. The flowers 
are produced all Summer and are excellent for cutting. The 
plants may be put in at any time and will bloom the first year, 
but the second year finds them a beautiful clump reaching a 
height of two feet. 

This perennial is a joy, as lemon-yellow flowers are not 
plentiful. 


—Barbara J. Bates. 
Hinsdale, II. 
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Shale you! 


| AM ABLE TO MAKE THIS EXTRAORDINARY OFFER OF 


MAGNIFICENT IRIS VARIETIES 


Yes, it is you, my friends, who have made this 
extraordinary offer possible. By demanding the 
finest varieties of Iris—and backing up that 
demand by a veritable avalanche of orders, you 
have made it possible for me to reduce prices 
so as to place the finest Iris varieties within 
reach of all who love fine flowers. 

I am offering you here the same profuse-bloom- 
ing varieties of Tall Bearded Iris that I send 
to adorn some of the greatest estates in the land 
where cost is no factor and only quality counts. 


50 Big, Husky Plants $5-00 


All Different—Labeled—Postpaid 
20 or More, Your Selection, 
10¢ Each, No Order Accepted 
for less than $2.00 


AIRY DREAM—42 in. Exquisite soft pink. 
Beautifully ruffled. 

ae ~ ae in. Handsome blue and cream 

end. 

AMBASSADEUR—42 in. A superb rich deep 
blend. Winner of Popularity Oontest. 
A! 24 in. Exquisitely fragrant; un- 
usual flame red. 

LIA—32 in. A magnificent “plicata”’ 
with beautifully ruffled lilac standards and 
white folds with a feather-stitched edging of 
rose purple. 

AUTUMN G—30 in. Flowers Spring and 
Fall. A handsome blue-purple bi-color. 

O—36 in. Very lovely flowers of huge 

size and “‘mother-of-pearl”’ coloring. 

BLUE & GOLD—4<42 in. An unusual brilliant 
rich blue, with brilliant golden beard. 

BRUNO—36 in. A dark blend with a richness 
of color and texture like the finest velvet. 

CANDELIGHT—40 in. A lovely blend of soft 
pastel colors, with a yellow glow at the 
center. Received the highest rating by the 
American Iris Society. 

AD—30 in. About the purest tone blue 

Iris I have ever seen. 
CONQUISTADOR—40 in. A magnificent soft 
blue of gigantic size. 
COPPERSMITH—42 in. Rich velvety coppery 
red flowers of perfect form and heavy sub- 


stance. 
CORONATION—<40 in. A fine, large, rich 
golden yellow. 


AT UNHEARD OF PRICES 





6 Superb IRIS Gems 
FREE with Every 
$5.00 Order 


With every $5.00 order, I will in- 
clude FREE one each of these six 
beautiful Iris making 56 in all, two 
each with every $10.00 order, mak- 
ing 112 in all; Ballerine, fragrant, 
light blue; Chinatown, a bizarre bi- 
color, orange and copper red; Ger- 
maine Perthuis, fragrant, late violet- 
purple; Quivera, lovely pastel blend; 
Omaha, large flowered, red-toned va- 
riety; Selene, large new snow-white. 











CRYSORO—24 in. A very early flowering 
orange yellow. GIVEN HONORABLE 
MENTION BY THE AMERICAN IRIS 


SOOIETY. 

DAY DREAM—12 in. Fine large flowers in 
a lovely blend of pinkish tones. One of 
the group winning the grand prize at 
Rockefeller Center two years ago. 

EDGEWOOD—45 in. Huge flowers, exqui- 
site bright pink. 

EUPHONY—36 in. Magnificent beautifully 
ruffied copper blend. 

F. 32 in. Brilliant fiery red. One 
of the best. 

FLORENCE BIGNELL — 36 in. Well- 
formed flowers, of great substance, in a 
lovely shade of soft golden yellow, with 
&@ conspicuous orange beard. 

GAY SSAR—30 in. A magnificent ooey 
“Variegata,” S-rich, brilliant yellow. 
deep, velvety oxblood red. 

GRANDIOSA—-54 in. Huge, rich blue-pur- 
ple flowers of fine form and good sub- 


stance. 

HEARTHSTONE COPPER — 30 in. Bril- 
liant new introduction with old-gold and 
copes standards and fiery-red falls. 

HYPNOS—40 in. A most enchanting pastel 
blend of soft-blue, rose, grey and yellow. 

CHIEF—40 in. A gigantic velvety 
red-toned Iris of fine form. 

KING TUT—=34 in. A brilliant fiery red- 
toned Iris, but quite unlike Indian Chief. 

—- in. A rich bronzy red bi- 
color. 

MIDGARD—30 in. Pastel blend in soft 

ink and chamois. 

MONTOUR—30 in. A true dark mineral red. 

MORNING GLORY—36 in. A new vivid, 
brilliant rich red purple. 

00 GHT—36 in. A sensational early 
white, vivid pom-qeud at throat. 

MORNING SPLENDOUR — 36 in. WIN- 
NER OF 3 MEDALS. Large fragrant 
flowers of rich deep maroon. 





NUSKU—36 in. A lovely crushed straw- 
berry and soft yellow blend. 

NYMPH—28 in. A very early deep clear 
yellow. 

OPALINE—36 in. A real gem in an ex- 
quisite soft blend of Opal tints. 

OSPREY—40 in. A superb soft blue bi- 
color. 

PACIFIC—38 in. A gigantic early clear 
deep blue. 

PEGGY BABBINGTON — 28 in. Flowers 
twice a year, Spring and Fall. A magnifi- 
cent clear, deep, rich, uniform canary 
yellow. 

PINK JEWEL—30 in. A new true pink. 

PRIESTESS—36 in. Huge fragrant flowers 
in soft sky blue. 

PRINCESS OSRA—36 in. White with a 
feather-stitched edging of soft blue. 

QUERIDA—42 in. An exquisitely fragrant 
Iris in soft pastel colors with a golden 
halo at the center. 

—42 in. An intense, pure, clear, 
rich blue. AWARD OF MERIT BY 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
ENGLAND. 

RED ORCHID-—28 in. A very early deep 
red Iris with velvety falls and deep 
orange beard. 

—86 in. A subtle blend with flowers 
of large size and satiny smoothness. 

SOLFE O—56 in. A very early brilliant 
ink, shoulder high. 

SURPRISE —-42 in. Large blue, flushed 
heliotrope, with intense orange beard. 
THORSTEN—32 in. A fragrant blue and 
pansy-violet bi-color of exceptional bril- 

liance. 

TIOGA—40 in. Exquisitely fragrant and 
one of the finest deep, rich, velvety blue 
and violet bicolors. 

UNCLE REMUS—40 in. A magnificent 
early flowering rich deep purple of high 
size. 


All Labeled—Cultural Directions Included 


No Order Accepted for Less Than $2.00 


Postpaid Anywhere in the United States 


With increasing costs I had expected to find it necessary to make a higher price on this 
collection, but at the last moment; and after giving the matter much serious: considera- 
tion, I decided to give the readers of ‘Horticulture’ the most attractive offer I have ever 
made. Order today, stock will not last long at these prices. 


Robert Wayman Box B, BAYSIDE, L. 1, N. Y. 








__ WATERS and FEEDS the ROOTS 


Attach watergun to your gar- 
den hose and put the water 
right where it belongs, at the 
roots. No waste. You know 
the roots have moisture. Pene- 
trates earth 36”. Water and 
_ feed your plants and trees the 
_ right way. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, order direct. 
Postage paid $2.75. Circular. 





The Original . 
“Watergun”’ TATROE'S CO. 
Patented HARLINGEN TEXAS 





HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 


Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


Write for Catalogue 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 


BRADLEY HILLS 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 





mn 


asst Ins, 
CATALOG FRE E/ 


New, lovely, tested varieties from the 
world’s best. Write for FREE “‘Iris 
Lovers’ Catalog,”’ profusely illustrated. 
SCHREINER’S IRIS GARDENS 
Box 204. Riverview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 










EXETER 


WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box 144 Exeter, New Hampshire 





Specialist in— 


nurteuax LILIES 


LILIES Send for my 1938 
CANBY ORE. Illustrated 
y Catalog 





PINK IRIS 


Aphrodite, tall, smooth, perfect form .$.25 
Elizabeth Egelberg, very large ...... 35 


Lillian Toedt, deep rose ............ (25 
Rameses, pink and yellow, exquisite .. .35 
Rheingauperle, large, orchid-pink .... .30 
Susan Bliss, tall and late ........... -25 


Trostringer, pale apple-blossom pink . .25 
Set of 7 varieties $1.50 (Add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





HOWARD R. RICH 
Tuberous Begonias 
Lilies in Variety 

Catalogue and full information 
mailed on request. 
HOWARD R. RICH 


Box H Atlantic, Maine 











Free! HANDY CHART 


yA yr seeds to sow NOW 
‘A garden ~ ay with flowers 
) spring to fall."* 


ns roby Pua Pe [DREER | 









We Invite You to Visit 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 
where you will see a collection of 
Rock and Alpine Plants of out- 
standing beauty and rarity. 


Free catalogue on CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
IN THE ROCK GARDEN 
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Water Lily Tubers vs. Plants 


eos is not the only thing to consider when comparing’ 


tropical water lilies offered by different firms, especially if 
one offers plants and the other offers tubers. Both plants and 
tubers may be satisfactory provided the buyer understands the 
difference; but inasmuch as tubers are usually in growth when 
sold, many buyers have taken it for granted that growing 
tubers and water lily plants are the same thing. The difference 
is the same as that between dahlia tubers and dahlia plants. If 
accident happens to a tropical water lily plant, the loss may 
be complete; if accident ruins the growth from a strong tropi- 
cal water lily tuber, new growth will soon be sent forth. 
There are, however, various grades of both plants and tubers, 
and a strong, healthy plant is preferable to a tuber exhausted 
by propagation. 

A tropical water lily tuber started into early growth in the 
greenhouse will develop several to many small plants which 
may be detached and potted. A second, third, and fourth lot 
of plants can be grown and detached. With some varieties I 
have secured as many as six lots of plants for my pools from 
the same tuber, and commercial growers probably do much 
better. It has always seemed to me that the last lot of plants 
were inferior to the earlier ones. 

Under normal growing conditions, a water lily plant will 
produce one crown, just as a dahlia plant will produce one 
stalk; and a tuber will produce many crowns, just as a dahlia 
tuber produces many stalks. 

As far as my observations go, a crown of a tropical water 
lily tends to have just so many flowers open at one time, the 
number depending upon the variety. Regardless of whether 
conditions are favorable or unfavorable, whether the crown is 
covered with an inch of water or a foot of it, some varieties 
never have more than one flower wide open to each crown at 
a time, except during abnormal weather conditions. Other 
varieties always have several flowets at a time to each crown. 
Naturally, a clump of crowns growing from a strong tuber 
will produce more flowers than a single crown. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Larkspur for the Rock Garden 


NE wonders just what experience, if any, eastern rock- 
garden enthusiasts have had with the early-flowering 
Delphinium tricorne of the Mid-West and Mid-South. 
About Nashville it shows little preference as to full sun or 
semi-shade; one finds it on shaly slopes swept bare by the 
wind or on more sheltered slopes where Phlox divaricata 
thrives. Its few rough, dark-green, divided leaves remind one 
of those of an aconite, and the thriftiest plants send up a single 
spike that may carry ten or a dozen good-sized flowers of rich- 
est purple, almost the depth of tone that we get in the dwarf 
bearded iris and lovely with the lavenders of violets or the 
yellow of celandine. 

As with the native corydalis and dicentra, this larkspur 
loses its foliage after flowering and has a tuberous, clustered 
root that makes it easy to transplant in full flower,—its per- 
manence I know nothing of as yet,—and although I find no 
reference as to its being biennial or perennial, I suspect the 
first, as it makes scattered clumps of rarely more than three 
stalks at best, whereas the others spread into colonies at will. 
Presumably it is easy from seed, but I found no small seed- 
lings about the parent plants at flowering time, so that it 
probably germinates with the Fall rains and grows on during 
the cool Winter into Spring maturity. 

The flowers vary from a moonlit white to a night purple. 


—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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ANNUAL 


FLOWER SHOW 
at CHERRY HILL 


Until June 22nd 


You are cordially invited to 
share with us the viewing of 
thousands of Peonies in bloom as 
well as Rhododendrons, Moun- 
tain Laurel and Azaleas in their 
gorgeous coloring. 

This is an excellent time to 
choose plants in flower for de- 
livery now or later. 

With our improved methods 
of digging and careful handling, 
you may transplant now — 
Evergreens, Perennials and most 
of the Deciduous Shrubs for 
immediate effect. 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 
West Newbury Mass. 











UNCOMMON TREES 


Trees that give character to every land- 
scape; true to name, hardy, and of best 


uality. 
Pranklinia (Gordonia) Koster Blue Spruce 
ee ogwood Pfitzer Juniper 
y’s Berrybush Yew 
Kelsey’s Short Guide mailed on request 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


THE WATERFAN 


A RAIN MAKING MACHINE 


embodies every worth while feature of lawn 
and garden irrigation. Fine gentle sprays, 
even rain-like distribution, wide coverage, 
dependability and durability. 
Covers a rectangular area 30’x 45’ 
Write for Circular 


CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 
DEPT. H WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





IRISES AND ORIENTAL POPPIES: Send 
for free booklet with colored illustrations 
and descriptions of best improved varie- 
ties. Plant now when roots are dormant. 
Write Weed’s National Iris Gardens, Box 
123-H, Beaverton, Oregon. 





HERBS from the Little House. Seasoning, 
Seeds and Sweet-Bags. Write for Catalog. 
Margaret Norton, 146 Leonard St., Annis- 
quam, Mass. 





SO eee (Leen to) : $69.75 and up. 
George Pearce Son, Builders, East 
Orange, N. J. 





CLARIMERE OF CLARIMERE: The new 
double petunia, fragrant, deep velvety pur- 
ple plants only; 2 in. pots, 3 for $1.00 
Postpaid. Clarimere Greenhouses, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 





STERNBERGIA LUTEA — Yellow Fall 
Crocus, $2.00 a dozen, $15.00 a 100. Miss 
E. C. Davis, Leesburg, Va. 








DAFFODILS — Special Offer: Mixture 
splendid bulbs, $10.00 per bushel, $2.75 
per peck. List on request. Berkeley Nur- 
series, Aldie, Va. 





WONDERFUL DOUBLE PETUNIAS: 3” 
pots, dozen $2.00. Clearance Sale Catalog 
free, hundreds of bargains. Plants half 
price. McGregor Bros. Co., Springfield, Ohio. 





When writing advertisers 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 





